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THE PROGRESS OF TEXAS. 



It is a beautiful tradition that, when the Spanish explorers 
first landed on the shores of Matagorda Bay they were met by the 
natives with emblems of peace, and that the first word spoken by 
the chief, as he advanced to meet the holy father who stood under 
the banner of the cross, was " Tekas," meaning welcome. By easy 
transition Tekas became Texas, and thus named the province 
which is now the State. When pronounced in the language of 
the Cid, Tejas* (Tahas) is soft and musical, and its significance 
(welcome) is symbolic of the generous hospitality of the people 
that inhabit the State and form her government ; and, surely, no 
state or nation has a history more resplendent with acts of true 
hospitality and genuine welcome. 

In 1822 a colony of three hundred families came to Texas, un- 
der a contract made by Stephen P. Austin, a native of Connecticut, 
with the Mexican Government. They were of that hardy, in- 
telligent race who were the pioneers of civilization on the North 
American Continent, and they brought with them the qualities 
that make men great and useful. They were imbued with the 
love of liberty, and of the principles upon which the United States 
Government was founded. The colonists settled on the rich allu- 
vial lands of the Brazas, Trinity, and Colorado Rivers. Attending 
strictly to their own affairs, they avoided the various political com- 
plications of the government under which they had come to live. 
Yet their very prudence became their offense. They were an- 
noyed, and finally oppressed, by that despotic government. Then, 
throwing off all allegiance to Mexico, they declared their inde- 
pendence, and with their swords carved their boundaries from 
the Sabine to the Rio Grande. 

The men who formed the constitution of 1836 were typical of 
the free institutions under which they were born. Descendants of 

* The a in Tejas pronounced soft. 
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the men of 1776, the first act of the newly freed people of Texas 
was to extend invitation and welcome to all the world, by offering 
to every man who would come among them a portion of the do- 
main they had won. To each head of a family they gave forty- 
four hundred acres, and to each single man fourteen hundred and 
eighty acres. These generous inducements offered by the Re- 
public, as well as her chivalric and romantic history, attracted 
settlers from all directions. A government patterned after that of 
the United States was formed, and the Eepublic of Texas estab- 
lished itself among the nations as a sovereign power, recognized 
and respected. 

Nine years of independence passed away — from 1837 to 1846 — 
when, after due deliberation, without pressure from any source, 
like the son who had wandered from his father's roof and tested 
the world's attractions, but found nothing so congenial as the old 
home, the men of Texas, seeking no grander destiny, asking no 
other fate, threw this magnificent empire, all their own, this rich 
diadem glittering with deeds of patriotism, courage, and wisdom, 
at the feet of the mother country, and became a part of the great 
American Union. The survivors of that time, and of those events, 
look back through the dim vista of time upon the historic drama 
of 1846, only to realize that the annexation of Texas was the 
direct cause of the war with Mexico, the acquisition of California, 
and of the political questions beginning with the repeal of the 
Missouri compromise and culminating in the war between the 
States, which closed at Appomattox. Yet these patriarchs feel 
that their action was right, and that the fate which ruled it was 
the fate of brothers ; and with their brothers they shared it. 

In 1865, at the close of the war, Texas was demoralized and al- 
most ruined. It is true she had been spared the tramp of hostile 
armies ; yet her material wealth was gone, her loss in slaves alone 
being a hundred and thirty-seven millions of dollars. Her labor 
system had been destroyed, confidence had fled, and hope had 
departed. The pursuits of the people, be it remembered, had 
been essentially agricultural and pastoral ; but agriculture lay 
paralyzed, and the flocks and herds of the grazer were scattered 
and lost. Added to such misfortune, the iron heel of the con- 
queror came to crush the really brave and genuine manhood of 
Texas. But the men who had strongly met the storm of war were 
prepared to meet its consequences — the placing in their stead the 
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selfish stranger and the ignorant negro. Governed, however, by a 
class that only sought the deeper degradation of the people, we can 
understand that Texans naturally reverted to the oppressions of 
Mexican rule, and found no consolation by comparison. The days 
seemed dark indeed. This state of things, ameliorating gradually 
but with agonizing slowness, came to an end in 1874. Reason 
resumed her throne. After nine years of experience, those who 
controlled the government of the nation realized that the way to 
treat brave men was to trust them, and so restored to the people 
their political rights. Upon this restoration, Texas entered with a 
bound, as it were, upon her new career. 

And what of the State to-day ? 

Imperial in her domain, attractive in the variety of good and 
rare things she possesses, she is again able to say : " Tekas " — 
" Welcome." And to what does she invite ? 

Embracing all the territory between the 94th and 106th degrees 
of west longitude, and the 26th and 36th degrees of north latitude 
— a territory of two hundred and seventy-four thousand square 
miles — larger than New England, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and Maryland combined — larger than the half of Europe, omitting 
Eussia — she can support a population equal to the present popula- 
tion of the United States, and yet not crowd her people. She has 
a genial climate whose uniformity of temperature gives health and 
comfort, and does not shut up labor for six months in the year 
with ice and snow. She has a soil rich and diversified, producing 
wheat as in California, cotton as in Egypt, and corn as in Illinois. 
She is the grazing ground of a continent, where within the 
memory of man countless herds of buffalo roamed over her prai- 
ries, from her northern to her southern boundary, but whose trails 
are now covered with inclosures, breeding cattle with which to 
feed the world. 

Let me call earnest attention to a few remarkable facts, which 
I take from the official reports of the State. Our tables of statis- 
tics show that in 1836 the population numbered about fifty thou- 
sand. In forty-nine years it has increased fifty-fold, and we now 
have two and a half millions. Fifteen years ago, in 1870, the 
assessed value of property was a little less than a hundred and 
fifty millions of dollars. It is now six hundred and three mill- 
ions. Yet the tax-rate for 1885 is only twenty-five cents on the 
hundred dollars, one-half of which is for the public schools. 
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In this important matter of public schools and the education 
of our youth, it must be remembered that the fathers of '36 set 
aside one-tenth of the annual revenue of their Republic for a per- 
petual school fund, and also granted to each county four leagues 
of land, or twenty thousand acres. Still, in addition, they set aside 
fifty leagues — more than two hundred and twenty thousand acres 
— for a university. Subsequently the State of Texas donated to 
railroads sixteen alternate sections of land to the mile, and coupled 
this donation with the obligation to survey an equal area for the 
school-fund. This fund now owns, from that source, thirty-two 
millions of acres, worth, at the minimum government price, sixty- 
four millions of dollars. It has, besides, seven millions in cash, 
bonds, and stocks, which yield even more than two and a quarter 
million as an available school fund for the year 1885, allowing 
each child in the State five dollars for six months' tuition. The 
increase in value of the school lands, whether from lease or from 
sale to actual settlers, will in a short time relieve the people from 
paying any school tax at all ; for, with the interest on nearly a 
hundred millions of capital invested, there will be enough revenue 
for the grandest free-school system ever known. 

I have stated the taxable value of all the property of Texas at 
six hundred and three millions of dollars. Let me enumerate, in 
round numbers, a few of the items which go to make up that 
sum. 

The land is counted at about two hundred and forty-seven 
millions, not including eighty-six millions for town lots. Cattle 
stand for eighty-one millions ; horses, thirty-two millions ; sheep, 
nine millions ; and hogs, two millions. The assessed value of 
railroads is forty millions. The merchandise of the State is put 
down at twenty-nine millions ; and the money on hand, twelve 
millions and a half. 

Of the two hundred and seventy-four thousand square miles of 
Texan territory, twenty millions are rich in minerals — iron, coal, 
copper, lead, and silver. The timber lands, with a hundred and 
ninety-four varieties of wood, comprise forty-six millions of acres. 
And over this various territory run, already, seventy-three hun- 
dred miles of railroad, connecting us with the markets of the 
world. The crop estimates for 1885 include thirteen hundred 
thousand bales of cotton, four million bushels of wheat, eight 
million bushels of corn, and thirty-two million pounds of wool. 
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Twelve million head of live stock sustain themselves on our three 
hundred and fifty-three varieties of the grasses. We can feed 
New England with cheap meat. We can supply Old England 
with fine beef, Prance with fat mutton, and ingratiate Germany 
with the best of pork, though not one-fifth of the area of Texas is 
yet occupied or utilized. We have a good government, a moral, 
Christian population, with activity, progress, and peace on every 
hand. Where on earth are such inducements for the present, and 
such prospects for the future ? Tekas — welcome ! Come and 
share with us all these blessings. 

John Ireland. 



